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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


The Seven Dials, London. 


splendid buildings, with stuccoed fronts, and | ness, but which is very far from answering its 
rich-ornamentec balustrades ; windows of val-| intent, the gin-palaces are far more crowded 
uable plate glass, and mahogany doors, revolv- | than the old public houses ever were, although 
ing on easy hinges, and ever half open, to af-|the latter provided seats, and every other re- 
ford the passer-by a glimpse of the spacious, |quisite accommodation. Their “bars” are 
handsome, and well-stocked apartment within. | besieged by eager claimants, who would forego 
These are the gin-palaces, for which the spot is | not only a seat, but even bed and board, soon- 
celebrated. From six in the morning untiljer than their “ cream of the valley.” Hither 

idaight,.the liquid poison is dispensed at| husbands bring tsew wives, and wives (most 
th per glass, to crowds of idle,| horrible!) their children. Here they crowd, 





debauched, and vicious men, and squalid and 
dissipated women ; and in no other place in 
London can the intemperance of the London 


In the midst of the populous district that ex-| populace be seen to more advantage or disad- 


tends between Monmouth street on the west, | vantage than in this. A description of one of | 


Drury Lane on the east, High street St. Giles| these houses will suffice for all, as, in their 
on the north, and Long Acre on the south, is| principal features, both external and internal, 
situated the small aregremice of streets long | each bears a strong likeness to the other. 
known by the name of the Seven Dials. The 


seen from an entry in Evelyn’s Diary, under | the keepers of London gin-palaces know it full 
date of the 5th of October in that year ; in which | well. They exhibit to their customers a mag- 
he says ‘[ went to see the building beginning |nificence which they may not only admire 
near St. Giles’s where seven streets make a| from a distance, but which they may share— 
star from a Doric pillar, placed in the middle | which is, in fact, their own, and has been cre- 


; It is always a great matter to appeal to the | 
place was originally built in 1694, as may be | eye and the imagination of the multitude, and | 


not only for the sight of more wealth and lux- 
ury than their own hovels or scantily-furnished 


| attics ean afford: them, but for the warmth, the 


light, the conversation, and the excitement with 
which the place supplies them at so cheap a 
rate. In some of these shops, though fortu- 
nately not in many, it has been known that a 
small stool or pair of steps has formed a part 
of the usual furniture, for young children to 
stand upon, so that their heads might appear 
}above the counter when they swallowed their 
small glassful. ‘The most melancholy truth of 
‘all remains to be told, which is, that it is not 
| from mere thoughtlessness or misjudging kind- 
|ness that wretched women act thus towards 














of a circular area. 
2, thus describes it : 


“Where famed St. Giles's ancient limits spread, 
An inrailed column rears its lofty head ; 
Here, too, seven streets, seven dials count the day, 
And from each other catch the circling ray.” 


Gay, in his Trivia, canto} ated for them. 


The beggar in his rags, the | their offspring, but from a calculation, and the 
street-sweeper bespatiered with the mire of the | working out of the dire problem which misery 
crossings, the meanest and the most miserable |and vice have set them—the problem how to 
of man or womankind may look, it is true, at | kill without murdering the helpless beings that 
the wealth displayed in the windows of the depend on them for subsistence. A woman, 
jewellers and linen-drapers‘of London, but they | haggard and ragged, with sallow face and 


The place wears a different aspect now.|may not enter; they may esdmire, but they | sunken eyes, and with a sickly and melancho- 
The “ inrailed column” has long since disap-| may not touch; and this admiration not unfre- | ly-looking child of six years of age, to whom 
peared, and the original seven dials with it. | quently leads to envy and jealousy, -and some- | she was administering gin, was asked how she 


Of late years i.a attempt has been made to re- 
store the “ dials” in another shape. ‘The sev- 
en streets have escaped amid the improvements 
that are being effected all around them, and 
run into the same small area as heretofore. 
When we last passed through it, not many 
months ago, four out of the seven houses that 
form the angles between the different streets, 
were occupied as gin-shops, or “ palaces,” and 
each of these had a large clock with an illumi- 
nated dial in its uppermost story. 


times toa still fiercer feeling. The splendour could be so thoughtless. Her reply told a 
of the gin-palace, which is often superior to| dreadful secret. She said that she gave the 
that of the goldsmith, or the dealer in the finest | child gin because it satisfied a craving, and de- 
products of the loom, has, on the contrary, | stroyed the appetite ; and because, in a word, 
| been raised for the especial enjoyment of those | it was cheaper sustenance than bread. Nor 
who are dirty, wretched, and vicious, if they | was her’s by any means a solitary case. The 
can but command the small sum of three-half- | same fearful story has been told repeatedly be- 
pence. With this they can enter a large and | fore magistrates and judges; and the hapless 
warm room, brilliantly illuminated with gas, victims of so cruel a sacrifice have long crowd- 
and adorned with handsome mirrors, in which, | ed the three houses which are always open for 


These dials, | behind a counter or “ bar” of finely-polished or | the devotees of gin—the workhouse, the hospi- 


with the houses to which they belong, form the | carved wood, stands an obsequious and oblig- | tal, and the prison. 


most remarkable characteristics of the place.|ing person, male or female, to supply their | 


The Seven Dials is a place which should be 


All around are poverty and wretchedness ; the | wants, and hand them the clear draught of in- | seen between the hours of 8 and 12 on the close 
streets and alleys are rank with the filth of} toxication with smiles of welcome. Allaround|of the week, by him who desires to wit- 
half a century ; the windows are half of them|are arranged huge vats, or the semblance of| ness the intemperance of a London populace at 
broken, and patched with rags or paper ; and, | them, on which are inscribed the tempting its full height. ‘Though the scene cannot but 
when whole, are begrimed with dirt an¢ smoke : | words, “« Cream of the valley,” “ The milk of fill the friend of humanity with mournful feel- 


little brokers’ shops abound, filled with lumber, 
the odour of which taints even that tainted at- 
mosphere; and the pavement and carriage- 
way swarm with pigs, poultry, afd ragged 
children. ‘These are the objects that meet the 
gaze of the stranger on every side, as, from the 
midst of the dials, he looks down either of the 
seven thoroughfares that have their confluence 
in it. But in the space called the Dials itself, 
the scene is far different. There at least rise 


life,” or “ Old Tom,” while large printed pla- | ings for the self-abasement of his kind, it is not 
cards state that “ millions” of gallons are in| without animation. It has its ludicrous, as 
stock ; flattering the imagination of the poor | well as its melancholy side; its fierce excite- 
with the notion of the inexhaustible stores of| ment, its reckless merriment, and its striking 
the cellars beneath. The legislature has for-| contrasts of the maddest mirth with the most 
bidden the owners of these establishments to | squalid misery. Let the reader imagine the 
provide seats for their customers, under the| small space we have described, glowing with 
heavy penalty of the forfeiture of their licenses. | gas-lights, and crowded with people. From 


Notwithstanding this discomfort, which was in- | four, or perhaps five large gin-palaces—cram- 
vented with the view of discouraging drunken-|med almost to suffocation with men and wo- 
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men, girls and boys, people of all ages—arises|Seven | Dials at the week’s close; and the 


a confused hubbub of voices, intermingled now | same drama is enacted, with but slight varia- 
and then with shrill screams, loud laughter, or | tions, in scores of the most populous thorough- 


hoarse imprecations. When a door opens for | fares in London, in Whitechapel, in Lambeth, | 


, : ee ; For a time all went on well. 
the ingress or egress of one of the drinkers,|in Somers Town, in east, west, north, and | 


the Babel of voices sounds louder and louder |south—and not on this night only, but on| 
into the street, and drowns for the time the | every night of the week. ‘Though many thou- 


son with a dry-goods’ merchant in 


The Honest Boy. 


A gentleman from the country placed his 
street. 
At length a lady 





came to the store to purchase a silk dress, and 


the young man waited on her. 


The price de- 


faint imploring cry of the numerous beggars | sands of the working-classes of the metropolis | reece lie rev Tired ye eneg- ee the 


who are stationed without, to catch the charity | have taken the pledge of total abstinence, and 
of those whose sympathies are most excitable|kept it, there is no visible diminution of the 
when they are most inebriated. It is difficult|evils of intemperance. The stream of vice 
to pass through the street for the multitude of|seems full to overflowing, and always to be re- 
people, composed of match-venders, children |plenished, whatever drains may be made from 
with weak, thin voices, selling tapes and pins, |it by the great efforts for social improvement. 
hoary-headed old men, looking as feeble and 
ill as if they had risen from the bed of death,| A curious discovery has been made by the 
to mingle once more in the tide of human exis-|Secretary of the Royal Polytechnical, Society 
tence, ere they sink beneath it forever, singing | of England, and it is said to be one whichanay 
love-songs with tremulous and scarcely audible | prove of great importance in cultivating new 
voices; apple-women and fish-women selling|exotics. By this it is proved that the yellow 
their wares; and, noisiest of the throng, the|and red rays are destructive to germination, 
ballad-sellers, with stentorian lungs, calling out | while under the influence of violet, indigo, or 
the names of the last new songs, often in/|blue light, the process of germination is quick- 
strange and startling combinations enough, and|ened in a most extraordinary manner. The 
offering them at the rate of a halfpenny per | rationale is, that every beam of light, proceed- 
yard. Ever and anon there is a rush of many | ing from its solar source, is a bundle .of differ- 
feet, as some obstreperous drunkard is forcibly |ent-coloured rays, to the absorption or reflec- 
expelled for his noisiness or quarrelsomeness ;| tion of which we owe all that infinite diversity 
and the crowd gather round him to cheer him | of colour, which is one of the greatest charms 
on to further excesses, and take pleasure in|of creation. These rays being known to pos- 
the sight of his degradation, as he clamours |sess different functions, the light which perme- 
fiercely for readmission, and threatens, with | ates coloured glass partakes of the character of 
fearful oaths, to break all the windows in the|the ray which corresponds with the glass in 
house if he is refused. If it be a woman who!colour; thus blue glass admits the blue or 
has created the disturbance, the uproar is loud- | chemical rays, to the exclusion of others ; 
er and more prolonged. The shrill voice rises | yellow glass admits only the penetration of the 
high above the din; and if she threatens to| luminous rays, while red glass cuts off all but 
smash the windows, or do other damage, she|the heating rays, which pass it freely. This 
fulfils her threat, and sends volleys of stones |affords a very easy method of growing plants 
through*large squares of glass, amid the ironi-| under the influence of any particular light that 
cal cheering of the delighted crowd. The| may be desired.—Foreign paper. 

drunken man is led off to durance by the police 
with comparative ease ; but the drunken wo- 
man is more difficult to manage. She will not| your own intellect.” Yes, use your own 
be led off by the police ; she scorns to walk, | thinking powers, friends; they were given to 
and will either go in a coach to the station-| you to use, and not abuse. Blind bridles! 
house, or be carried. She throws herself upon|truly named, surely. Art never invented a 
the ground, or into the gutter. She is ulti-|more fatal thing to the eyes of horses, than 
mately carried off by four men, two at her|when she devised this plan of depriving the 
head and two at her heels, followed by a crowd, | horse of what nature intended he should enjoy. 
who abuse the police instead of sympathising | But, says one, how are blinders injurious to 
with their most unpleasant duty, and call them|the horse? Because they gather dirt and heat 
harsh names for their cruelty to a woman. By/|around the eyes. Dirt irritates the eye, and 
her removal, comparative quiet is for a while| heat produces inflammation. These bridles so 
restored ; the ordinary hubbub alone resounds ; | trammel the eyes of the horse, that he is com- 
except that, perhaps, some strolling band of|pelled to be constantly straining them to see 
musicians strike up their merriest tunes to in-|his way. The over-exertion of the nerve 
crease the uproar, and win their share of the| brings on disease. Eyes were not made in 
copper coins that workmen and their wives|vain. Had they been needless, the Creator 
have to spare from the gin-shop. As it ap-| would not have located them in the head. 
proaches towards midnight, the venders refuse |‘They were placed on the corner of the head, 
to supply more liquor, the lights are extin-| that he might have the advantage of looking in 
guished, the shutters are closed, and the uproar | different directions. Men, in the abundance of 
gradually begins to subside. Those who are|their wisdom, concluded the horse had too 
still able to guide themselves, find their way |much sight, and they wished to curtail it; 
home; some sit down .upon door-steps, andj hence the origin of blind bridles, Think of 
sleep till morn, in utter unconsciousness that | this seriously, and you will abandon the use of 
they are not in bed; while others roam through | so destructive an appendage. Remember that 
the town in a more active state of intoxication, 
and disturb many a_ peaceful neighbourhood, | connected. 














Blind Bridles.—< Look and reflect; use 
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fold the goods. He discovered, before he had 
finished, a flaw in the silk, and pointing it out 
to the lady, said, “ Madam, I deem it my duty 
to tell you there is a fracture in the silk.” 

Of course she did not take it. 

The merchant overheard the remark, and 
immediately wrote to the father of the young 
man to come and take him home ; “ for,” said 
he, “ he will never make a merchant.” 

The father, who had ever reposed confidence 
in his son, was much grieved, and hastened to 
be informed of his deficiencies. “ Why will 
he not make a merchant?” asked he. 

“ Because he has no tact,” was the answer. 
* Only a day or two ago he told a lady volun- 
tarily, who was buying silk of him, that the 
goods were damaged, and | lost the bargain. 
Purchasers must look out for themselves. If 
they cannot discover flaws, it would be foolish- 
ness of me to tell them of their existence.” 

“ And is that all his fault?” asked the pa- 
rent. 

“Yes,” answered the merchant ; 
very well in other respects.” 

“ Then I love my son better than ever ; and 
I thank you for telling me of the matter; I 
would not have him another day in your store 
for the world.”—Selected. 


“he is 
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CAPTAIN FREMONT’S REPORT. 


Report of the Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, in the year 1842,—and 
to Oregon and North California, in the 
years 1843-44. By Brevet Captain J. C. 
Fremont, of the Topographical Engin- 
eers. 

(Continued from page 35.) 

Although we have no fear of wearying our 
readers’ patience, or exhausting their curiosity, 
by a continued recurrence to this truly nation- 
al production—and it is indeed one of which 
any people might be proud—yet we do not 
wish to trespass too much upon the pleasure 
which will be experienced from the regular pe- 
rusal of the work by the detaching of passages, 
however interesting they may be, from the 
connected narrative. We shall, therefore, now 
bring our notice of these important expeditions, 
to a close. We left the party at Utah Lake. 
The narrative thus continues : 

“ In arriving at the Utah lake, we had com- 
pleted an immense circuit of twelve degrees 
diameter north and south, and ten degrees east 
and west ; and found ourselves, in May, 1844, 
on the same sheet of water which we had left 
in September, 1843. The Utah is the south- 
ern limb of the Great Salt lake ; and thus we had 
seen thatrremarkable sheet of water both at its 
northret® and southern extremity, and were 
able to fix its position at these two points. 


blind bridles and diseased eyes are inseparably | The circuit which we had made, and which had 
Custom hoodwinks the senses of| cost us eight months of time, and 3,500 miles 


till the strong arm of authority removes them | men, as much as blind bridles do the vision of| of travelling, had given us a view of Oregon 
to the lock-up. 


This is the ordinary scene in| horses.—Late paper. 





and of North California from the Rocky Moun- 
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tains to the Pacific ocean, and of the two prin-|tic is low and open, indented with numerous | distance only ; and I often saw the mountains 
cipal streams which form bays or harbours on | bays, sounds, and river estuaries, accessible | at their heads white with snow; which all 
the coast of that sea. Having completed this every where, and opening by many channels | accounts said, divided the waters of the desert 








circuit, and being now about to turn the back | 


upon the Pacific slope of our continent and to | 
recross the Rocky Mountains, it is natural to | 
look back upon our footsteps, and take some 
brief view of the leading features and general | 
structure ef the country we had traversed. 
These are peculiar and striking, and differ es- 


sentially from the Atlantic side of our country. | 


into the heart of the country. The Pacific | from those of the Columbia, and which could 
coast, on the contrary, is high and compact,|be no other than the range of mountains 
with few bays, and with but one that opens| which form the rim of the Basin on its north- 
into the heart of the country. The immediate|ern side. And in returning from California 
coast is what the seamen call iron-bound. A lit-|along the Spanish trail, as far as the head of 
tle within, it is skirted by two successive ranges | Santa Clara fork of the Rio Virgen, I crossed 


of mountains, standing as ramparts between | only small streams making their way south to 


the sea and the interior country, and to get | the Colorado, or lost in sand, as the Mo-hah-ve ; 


The mountains all are higher, more numerous, | through which there is but one gate, and that | while to the left lofty mountains, their summits 
and more distinctly defined in their ranges and | narrow and easily defended. The structure of| white with snow, were often visible, and which 
directions ; and, what is so contrary to the|the coast, backed by these two ranges of moun- | must have turned water to the north as well as 
natural order of such formations, one of these |tains, with its concentration and unity of|to the south, and thus constituted on this part 
ranges, which is nearthe coast (the Sierra Ne-| waters, gives to the country an immense mili-| the southern rim of the Basin. At the head of 
vada and the Coast Range,) presents higher | tary strength, and will probably render Oregon | the Santa Clara fork, and in the Vegas de Santa 
elevations and.peaks than any which are to be | the Most impregriable country in the world. | Clara, we crossed the ridge which parted the 
found in the Rocky Mountains themselves. in “ Differing so much from the Atlantic side | two systems of waters. We entered the Basin 
our eight months’ circuit we were never out of¢ofour continent, in coast, mountains and rivers,|at that point, and have travelled in it ever 
sight of snow ; and the Sierra Nevada, where | the Pacific side differs from it in another most/ since, having its south-eastern rim (the Wah- 
we crossed it, was nearly 2,000 feet higher|rare and singular feature—that of the Great|satch mountains) on the right, and crossing 
than the South Pass in the Rocky Mountains. | interior Basin, of which I have so often spok-|the streams which flow down into it. The ex- 
In height these mountains greatly exceed those | en, and the whole form and character of which | istence of the Basin is therefore an established 
of the Atlantic side, constantly presenting|I was so anxious to ascertain. Its existence is| fact in my mind; its extent and contents are 
peaks which enter the region of eternal snow ; | vouched for by such of the American tradersand | yet to be better ascertained. It cannot be 
and some of them volcanic, and in a frequent | huntersas have some knowledge of that region ;| less than four or five hundred miles each way, 
state of activity. They are seen at great dis-|the structure of the Sierra Nevada range of |and must lie principally in the Alta California ; 
tances, and guide the traveller in his courses. | mountains requires it to be there ; and my own | the demarcation latitude of 42° probably cutting 
“ The course and elevation of these ranges | observations confirm it. Joseph Walker, who is|a segment from the north part of the rim. Of 
give direction to the rivers and character to the | so well acquainted in those parts, informed me | its interior but little is known. It is called a 
coast. .No great river does or can take its rise |that from the Great Salt lake west there was a | desert, and from what I saw of it, sterility may 
below the Cascade and Sierra Nevada range ;| succession of lakes and rivers which have no| be its prominent characteristic ; but where there 
the distance to the sea is too short to admit of it. | outlet to the sea, nor any connexion with the |is so much water, there must be some oasis. 
The rivers of the San Francisco bay, which|Columbia or with the Colorado of the Gulf of|The great river and the great lake reported, 
are the largest after the Columbia, are local to| California. He described some of these lakes | may not be equal to the report; but where 
that bay and lateral to the coast, having their|as being large, with numerous streams, and | there is so much snow, there must be streams ; 
sources about on a line with the Dalles of the | even considerable rivers falling into them. In|and where there is no outlet, there must be 
Columbia, and running each ia a valley of its| fact all concur in the general report of these | lakes to hold the accumulated waters, or sands 
own, between Coast range and the Cascade and | interior rivers and lakes; and for want of un-|to swallow them up. In this eastern part of 
Sierra Nevada range. ‘The Columbia is the | derstanding the force and power of evaporation,|the Basin, containing Sevier, Utah, and the 
only river which traverses the whole breadth of| which so soon establishes an equilibrium be-|Great Salt lakes, and the rivers and creeks, 
the country, breaking through all the ranges |tween the loss and supply of waters, the fable | falling into them, we know there is good soil 
and enteringthe sea. Drawing its waters from|of whirlpools and subterraneous ottlets has| and good grass, adapted to civilized settlements. 
a section of ten degrees of latitude in the Rocky | gained belief, as the only imaginable way of|In the western part, on Salmon Trout river 
Mountains, which are collected into one stream | carrying off the waters which have no visible | and some other streams, the same remark may 
by three main forks (Lewis’s, Clark’s, and the | discharge. ‘The structure of thecountry would | be made. 
North fork) near the centre of the Oregon val- | require this formation of interior lakes; for the| The contents of this Great Basin are yet to 
ley, this great river thence proceeds by a sin-| waters which would collect between the Rocky | be examined. That it is peopled we know ; 
gle channel to the sea, whilst its three forks | Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, not beingable| but miserably and sparsely. From all that I 
lead each to a pass in the mountains, which | to cross this formidable barrier, nor to get to the | heard and saw, | should say that humanity 
opens the way into the interior of the centinent. | Columbia or the Colorado, must naturally collect | here appeared in its lowest form, and in its 
This fact in relation to the rivers of this region | into reservoirs, each of which would have its| most elementary state. Dispersed in single 
gives an immense value to the Columbia. Its / little system of streams and rivers to supply it. | families; without fire-arms; eating seeds and 
mouth is the only inlet and outlet to and from | This would be the natural effect ; and what || insects ; digging roots, (and hence their name) 
the sea; its three forks lead to the passes in| saw went to confirm it. The Great Salt lake|—such is the condition of the greater part. 
the mountains ; it is therefore the only line of|isa formation of this kind, and quite a large | Others are a degree higher, and live in commu- 
communication between the Pacific and the|one; and having many streams and one con-| nities upon some lake or river that supplies 
interior of North America; and all operations | siderable river, four or five hundred miles long, | fish, and from which they repulse the miser- 
of war or commerce, of national or social inter-| falling into it- This lake and river I saw and|able Digger. The rabbit is the largest ani- 
course, must be conducted upon it. This gives pervs myself; and also saw the Wah-satch | mal known in this desert; its flesh affords a 
it a value beyond estimation, and would in-|}and Bear river mountains which enclose the | little meat; and their bag-like covering is 
volve irreparable injury if lost. In this unity | waters of the lake on the east, and constitute in | made of its skins. The wild sage is their only 
and concentration of its waters, the Pacific | that quarter the rim of the Great Basin. Af-| wood, and here it is‘of extraordinary size— 
side of our continent differs entirely from the | terwards, along the eastern base of the Sierra | sometimes a foot in diameter, and six or eight 
Atlantic side where the waters of the Alle-| Nevada, where we travelled for forty-two days, | feet high. It serves for fuel, for building ma- 
ghany mountains are dispersed iffo many |I saw the line of lakes and rivers which lie at) terial, for shelter to the rabbits, and for some 
rivers, having their different entrances into the | the foot of that Sierra ; and which Sierra is the| sort of covering for the feet and legs in cold 
sea, and opening many lines of communication | western rim of the Basin. In going down} weather. Such are the accounts of the inhabi- 
with the interior.” Lewis’s fork and the main Columbia, I crossed | tants and productions of the Great Basin ; and 
“ The Pacific coast is equally different from|only inferior streams coming in from the left,| which, though imperfect, must have some foun- 
that of the Atlantic. The coast of the Atlan-|such as could draw their water from a short} dation and excite our desire to know the whole. 
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‘“‘ The whole idea of such a desert, and such) California ; the Passes at the heads of these| years that the cares of conducting “ The 
a people, is a novelty in our country, and ex-| rivers; and the three remarkable mountain | Friend” have rested upon me, during which, I 
cites Asiatic, not American ideas. Interior | coves called parks, in which they took their|can with sincerity aver, that | have honestly 
basins, with their own systems of lakes and | rise. One of these Parks was, of course, on|endeavoured, with such humble abilities as | 
rivers, and often sterile, are common enough in | the western side of the dividing ridge ; and a| may possess, to pursue the right, with careful 
Asia; people still in the elementary state of) visit to it would require us once more to cross | respect to the opinions and reasonable wishes 
families, living in deserts, with no other occu-/the summit of the Rocky Mountains to the/of all, and without regard to sectional, or any- 
pation than the mere animal search for food, | west, and then to re-cross to the east ; making/thing in the nature of party considerations. 
may still be seen in that ancient quarter of the | in all, with the transit we had just accom-| That I have sometimes erred, and that defects 
globe; but in America such things are new and | plished, three crossings of that mountain in this|and deficiencies have occurred, | pretend not 
strange, unknown and unsuspected, and dis-| section of its course. But no matter. The|to deny—an exemption from which it would 
credited when related. But I flatter myself| coves, the heads of the rivers, the approxima-| be unreasonable to Jook for in connection with 
that what is discovered, though not enough to|tion of their waters, the practicability of the | human infirmity. 













satisfy curiosity, is sufficient to excite it, and 
that subsequent explorations will complete what 
has been commenced. 

* This account of the Great Basin, it will be 
remembered, belongs to the Alta California, 
and has no application to Oregon, whose capa- 
bilities may justify a separate remark. Refer- 
ring to my journal for particular descriptions, 
and for sectional boundaries between good and 
bad districts, | can only say, in general and 
comparative terms, that, in that branch of agri- 
culture which implies the cultivation of grains 
and staple crops, it would be inferior to the At- 
lantic States, though many parts are superior 
for wheat; while in the rearing of flocks and 
herds it would claim a high place. Its graz- 
ing capabilities are great ; and even in the in- 
digenous grass now there, an element of indi- 
vidual and national wealth may be found. In 
fact, the valuable grasses begin within one hun- 
dred and fifty miles of the Missouri frontier, 
and extend to the Pacific ocean. East of the 
Rocky Mountains, it is the short curly grass, 
on which the Buffalo delight to feed, (whence 
its nam of buffalo,) and which is still good 
when d: v and apparently dead. West of those 
mountains it is a larger growth in clusters and 
hence called bunch grass, and which has a 
second or fall growth. Plains and mountains 
both exhibit them ; and I have seen good pas- 
turage at an elevation of ten thousand feet. 
In this spontaneous product, the trading or 
travelling caravans can find subsistence for 
their animals ; and in military operations any 
number of cavalry can be moved, and any 
number of cattle may be driven ; and thus men 
and horses be supported on long expeditions, 
and even in winter in the sheltered situations. 

“ Commercially, the value of the Oregon 
country must be great, washed as it is by the 
north Pacific ocean—fronting Asia—produc- 
ing many of the elements of commerce—mild 
and healthy in its climate—and becoming as it 
naturally will a thoroughfare for the East In- 
dia and China trade.” 

But little novelty of incident befell our tra- 
vellers during their comparatively easy jour- 
ney homeward. On the 13th June they were 
about two degrees south of the South Pass in 
the Rocky Mountains, and— 

“ Our course home,” says Capt. F., “ would 
have been eastwardly; but that would have 
taken us over ground already examined, and 
therefore without the interest which would ex- 


cite curiosity. Southwardly there were objects 


worthy to be explored, to wit, the approxima- 
tion of the head water of three different rivers 
—the Platte, the Arkansas, and the Grand 


River fork of the Rio Colorado of the Gulf of 





mountain passes, and the locality of the Three 


A crisis of unusual difficulty, involving con- 


Parks, were all objects of interest, and, al-| siderations of vital importance to the well-being 
though well known to hunters and trappers,|of our religious community, at present exists, 
were unknown to science and to history. We) and in reference to which | have fervently de- 


therefore chan 
the Valley of the Platte instead of going down 
it, 

‘We crossed several small affluents, and 
again made a fortified camp in a grove. 
country had now become very beautiful—rich 
in water, grass, and game ; and to these were 
added the charm of scenery and pleasant 
weather.” 

(To be concluded.) 
—_—_—_—_—__—_ 
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ged our course, and turned up| sired to steer a prudent and «orrect course. 


You will readily understand that the allusion is 
to the state of things in New England Yearly 


Meeting. From the commencement of our 
The | Journal, it is known, our uniform practice has 


been to insert accounts of the several Yearly 
Meetings, as they transpire. Of latter time, in 
framing these notices, we have, not from tim- 
idity, but on the ground of sound discretion, 
felt it necessary to be very guarded, and in re- 
ference to that subject limiting ourselves to a 
very brief notice of facts connected with it. 
This was the case as relates to the late Yearly 
Meeting at Newport, and again, as to that of 
Ohio. Numerous complaints, nevertheless, 
have reached us from various quarters, near 


The subjoined letter was written in answer | and remote, of those statements, some on one 
to one from Richmond, Indiana, signed by five | hand and some on another, some because of a 
Friends, enclosing an account of the late Year-| supposed leaning in one direction, and some of 
ly Meeting there, and requesting it to be pub-/|a contrary bias, while it has been made quite 
lished entire in “ The Friend.” An apprehen- | evident to ourselves, that if we had taken either 
sion that the answer may serve the purpose of| description of complainants for a guide, we 


a reply to complaints against the editor and 
“ The Friend” in cases somewhat similar, and 
in other directions, is the inducement for plac- 
ing it here. 
Philadelphia, Tenth month 23d, 1845. 
Respected Friends, 
* * ~ 


Your letter of 13th instant came duly to 
hand, enclosing an account of proceedings in 
the late Indiana Yearly Meeting, with a request 
that it should be published entire in “ The 
Friend.” 

A request in such direct terms from individ- 
uals of respectable standing, and members 
of a large and interesting Yearly Meeting, 
might well engage my serious and deferential 
consideration. 

But, dear Friends, it seems to me that you 
can hardly be fully aware, and therefore have 
come short of a just appreciation of the difficul- 
ties incident to the position of an editor, con- 
scientiously disposed to act discreetly and wise- 
ly under circumstances of peculiar trial, in 
which important principles are involved, and 
views and feelings various and.conflicting are 
to be encountered and so to regulate his course, 
that while kindly feeling and courtesy to all 
are maintained, an unwavering adherence to 
that which is sound in principle, and correct in 
practice, be scrupulously regarded. Several 


* 


perplexing and embarrassing combinations of 


circumstances have taken place in the eighteen 


should have heaped upon ourselves a much 
heavier load of censure. And now as repects 
the statement forwarded by you, and the de- 
sire you express that it should be inserted en- 
tire, permit us to remark, that were we to com- 
ply literally with your wishes, it would be in- 
flicting a wound, that would grieve us, upon 
the tender feelings of a numerous band of our 
fellow-members of this Yearly Meeting, not a 
few: in this city, but a much larger number in 
the country, men and women of deep experi- 
ence in the work of religion ; and who cherish 
with lively and jealous interest our Christian 
doctrines, our religious testimonies, our excel- 
lent code of church discipline, on their ancient 
ground, and in the sense in which they were 
held by our worthy predecessors. But there 
is another aspect which we deem of primary 
importance in its bearing upon the case. Ohio 
Yearly Meeting has taken action upon the New 
England difficulty. Yours has done so also. 
But what may be the conclusion in the other 
Yearly Meetings, (Baltimore we have not yet 
heard from,) remains to be known. There 
rests, therefore, an imperative obligation on us, 
as we conceive, especially in reference to the 
Yearly Meeting of which we are members, not 
to utter6r do anything which might wear even 
the appearance of prejudging the case, or in 
any degrée have an influence, improperly, to 
bias the judgment of others. Our desire is, 
that both you and we, and Friends everywhere, 
may increasingly cherish a disposition to culti- 
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vate charity, patience, Christian love and for- 
bearance one towards another, and humbly 
seek for a qualification to intercede, that the 
benign Head of the church may graciously in- 
terpose for our deliverance, and grant wisdom, 
strength, and direction, in this time of extremi- 
ty. Then may we have ground to believe, 
and this is our hope and consolation amid the 
many causes for depression which surround, 
that those who at the present time think differ- 
ently on some points, will be brought to see 
eye to eye, banded together in “the unity of 
the Spirit, in the bond of peace,” join hand to 
hand in repairing the waste places, and the 
charch, rising out of obscurity, and putting on 
her beautiful garments, will again become glo- 
rious, as a city set upon a hill, unto which the 
doves, sincere seekers of all lands, may flee, as 
to the ark, and find rest. 

Before concluding, it may be allowable to 
remark a little in relation to a number of in- 
stances of persons withdrawing their subscrip- 
tions from “ The Friend,” for the reason, ( al- 
together an imaginary one, as I think,) that its 
course for some time past has a one-sided ten- 
dency. Now, as in a number of the cases of 
withdrawal, the individuals have of their own 
accord commended the general character of 
the Journal, both as respects the matter con- 
tained in it, and the judgment exercised by the 
editor in its management, but because they 
have, in a few instances, discovered, or imag- 
ined that they had discovered, a sentence or a 
paragraph that did not come up to their stan- 
dard of opinion, they suddenly take offence, 
and without previously admonishing the edi- 
tor, or making known to him the cause of their 
dissatisfaction, order their paper to be stopped. 
We would ask, is this brotherly-kindness? is 
it doing as they would be done by? or rather, 
is. it not somewhat in character with some in 
olden-time, *‘ that make a man an offender for 
a word?” Without the least design to inter- 
fere with the privilege of a subscriber to with- 
draw his subscription whenever he or she may 
incline so to do, we would put the question to 
those to whom allusion has been made, whether, 
instead of withdrawing their support, and thus 
depriving themselves and their families of the 
reading of a paper, the general character of 
which they approve, and the general tenor of 
its contents they deem instructive, it would not 
be more magnanimous, and a proof of good 
sense, to continue their support, and by that 
means retain an agreeable and welcome week- 
ly visiter, at the same time that they keep open 
a door, by which their influence may be felt in 
regulating the management of the paper, and 
preserving it from depreciation and error ? 

In the desire to be one with you in the fur- 
therance of every good word and work, I am, 
very respectfully, 

Your friend, 
Ros’r Saurra. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
From information received, we are enabled 
to state as follows : 
Agreeably to the alteration made last year, 
the meeting convened one week earlier than 
for some years previots, to allow the opportu- 
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nity of attending Baltimore and North Carolina on their request, and report next year. The 
Yearly Meetings, in regular succession. minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, proved, 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting convened on Se- | as usual, interesting to those present, who were 
cond-day, the 20th, and concluded at the close | not members of that meeting, It appears, 
of tle sitting in the afternoon of Fifth-day, the amongst other things, that that meeting was 
23rd instant : the Meeting of Ministers and El-| about to prepare a memorial to the legislature 
ders was held on Seventh-day, the 18th instant. | of Ohio in behalf of the people of colour; and 

The meeting was larger than for some years | one to each of the legislatures of Ohio and In- 
past. Several Friends from other Yearly Meet- diana, against the infliction of death for the 
ings were acceptably in attendance. LEpistles| punishment of crimes; which memorials, we 





















of correspondence were received from London 
and Dublin, and from all the Yearly Meetings 
of Friends on this continent, including those 
from the two divisions of New England Yearly 
Meeting—that from the smaller body was di- 
rected to be returned, as was done by Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, with a copy of a minute of 
that import ; to all of which, exeepting the one 
returned, essays of replies were prepared, and 
directed to be forwarded, 

The subjects of Slavery and Indian Civiliza- 
tion continue to claim care and attention, An 
interesting and satisfactory report from the 
Committee on Indian concerns, was read; the 
school under Friends’ care is represented to be 


improvement as regards the Shawnese tribe, 
encouraging. 

On reviewing the state of Society, the meet- 
ing was brought under exercise and concern, 
on account of the many deficiencics which still 
exist. It resulted in the appointment of a 
committee of men and women Friends to visit 
the subordinate meetings, to extend such ten- 
der advice and counsel as may be necesSary. 

The business of the meeting was conducted 
with love and condescension, and under a sol- 
emn covering, the meeting closed to satisfac- 
tion, to meet at the same time next year, if the 
Lord permit. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

Since the account we published of the late 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, another letter on the 
subject has come to hand, from which the fol- 
lowing is extracted : 


Reports from the subordinate branches show- 
ed that Friends were alive to the good of the 
coloured people, and that they had been far 
from being idle in endeavouring to promote 
religious improvement. ‘The reports and dis- 

By the report of the Building Committee of 
the ding School, it appeared that but little 
had been done in the progress of the work du- 
ring the past year; that the debt is nearly all 
paid ; and that the attempt to raise $4000 to 
finish the present buildings, had not as yet 
succeeded by about $200. A lively interest 
was taken in the concern; and an additional 
sum of between five and six hundred dollars 
was immediately subscribed, and the commit- 
tee were directed to proceed with the buildings. 
An instructive memorial of James Hadley, 
of Whitelick, was read. 

An application through the Western Quar- 
terly Meeting, for the establishment of a new 
Quarter in lowa, to be called Salem, was 
brought into notice, and considered; and a 
committee was appointed to visit the applicants, 


in a flourishing condition, and the prospect of 


understand, have since been produced and 
adopted. 

The report of the committee on the concerns 
of the people of colour was read and approved ; 
and afterwards, the epistle addressed by the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends in North Carolina, 
in 1844, to their own members, on the subject 
of slavery, &c., which called fortha large ex- 
pression of approbation ; and the meeting di- 
rected the reprinting of the epistle. Friends 
were. tenderly encouraged to give themselves 
up to feeling for the situation of those in slav- 
ery, and in the fear of the Lord to stand re- 
signed to such service as they may find to do, 
under the influence and guidance of his Holy 
Spirit, which it was believed would be granted 
to them, if rightly sought after and waited for, 

The report of the Committee on Indian con- 
cerns was read, and the committee were con- 
tinued and encouraged. The reports from 
Friends’ establishment among the Shawnese 
were satisfactory and interesting. The pros- 
pects the present year are encouraging, as it 
regards the Indian tribes in that neighbourhood 
generally ; the relief rendered last year, 
through the liberality of Friends and others, 
appears to be gratefully remembered by the 
Indians ; their crops this season are good, and 
provisions among them more plentiful. The 
establishment is proving serviceable to the In- 
dians in the vicinity ; the school has increased 
since last year, and the progress of the chil- 
dren has been reasonably satisfactory. 

The report of the General Committee on 
Education was also read, and the committee 
continued and encouraged. 

Essays of epistles to the other Yearly Meet- 
ings were adopted, The meeting came to a 
solemn close, having, through the Divine bles- 
sing, been favoured to proceed through the va- 
rious concerns which claimed attention, in 


their comfort, education, and their moral and| much harmony ; and the members parted with 


thankful hearts, in the feelings of brotherly 


cussions excited much interest and good feeling. | love. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Winter term will commence on Second- 
day, the 3d of the Eleventh month next, and 
stages will be provided, as usual, to convey the 
children to the School, which will leave the 
office, sign of the White Horse, Callowhill, 
above Filth street, on Sixth-day, the 31st inst., 
at 8 o’clock, a. m., where the names of the 
children are requested to be entered, in a book 
kept for the purpose, before that time, 

Parents and others, who wish fo avail them. 
selves of the benefit of sending their children 
to this Institution, would do well to forward 
their names early to the Superintendent, Pen- 
nock Passmore, at the School, or to the Trea- 
surer, Joseph Snowdon, No. 84 Mulberry st. 

Phila., Tenth month, 1845. 
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to cause people to break the command of the 
Saviour, “ Swear not at all.” 


For “* The Friend.” 


Some Account of Edward Andrews. 


“ th te Red 
Cont Gy: Sened apen the wate town, the constables of the place came in, and 


On the first day of the Fourth month, 1660, | haling some of the Friends out, said, * This is 
the inhabitants of Boston saw consummated an| not a place for you to worship God in.” Being 
act of injustice and blood-thirsty hardihood, in | asked where they should worship God? one 
the martyrdom of Mary Dyar. Many individ. | replied, “ You must come to our public wor- 
uals, on receiving intelligence of this act, were} ship.” Upon this a concern arose in the mind 





“* As the mercy and goodness of God is nev: 
er to be forgotten, but to be remembered and 


Being at the meeting of Friends held in that| recorded from generation to generation,—so I 


feel concerned to write something of the Lord’s 
kind dealings with me, one of the meanest of 
men, and very unworthy of what I have re- 
ceived at the bountiful hand of God: blessed 
be his holy name forevermore, for his unspeak- 
_able mercies bestowed upon me, a poor worm. 


stirred up to expose the injustice of the law un-| of Lydia Wright to go to one of the public plac-| All my days have been as days of favour from 
der which she suffered, and the cruelty of the) ces of worship on the following First-day of| his hand ; for surely, from my birth, his great 
magistracy who enforced it. Amongst others,| the week. Margaret Brewster also believed it| care hath been over me. 


Mary Wright, a young maiden whose resi-| her duty to go to the same place, with ashes} “First, I bless God, who had brought my 


dence was at Oyster Bay, Long Island, pe 
after the execution, believed it to be her duty 


upon her head, and sackcloth upon her upper! parents to the knowledge of his everlasting 


garments, ‘as a prophetic type of a sickness 


to go to Boston, there to bear an open testimo-| which should come upon the inhabitants of 
ny against those who had been engaged in this; Boston.”* They, with two others, on the 8th 
legalized murder. In obedience to this mani-| of the Fifth month, accordingly went into a 
festation of her Heavenly Father’s will, she| place of worship where one Thatcher officiated ; 
weut to that town, and for her faithfulness was | standing, to be gazed upon, but saying nothing. 
committed to prison, in which many other suf-| A tumult, however, arose among the congre- 





ferers for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, were at 
that time confined. 

She remained a prisoner until about the Ist 
of the Fourth month, 1661, when, being re- 
leased from her long confinement, she, with 
twenty-seven of her friends, were driven from 
the Massachusetts Colony into the wilderness. 
They passed down to the Yearly, or General 
Meeting, then first held at Rhode Island, after 
which it is probable she went directly home. 
About the commencement of the year 1665, 
her sister Hannah, a girl of thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, went from the family residence 
at Oyster Bay, to Boston, under a deep reli- 
gious exercise and concern. On arriving in 
that town, she went into the court, and there, 
being filled with an awful sense of the dread 
and power of the Lord, she warned the magis- 
trates assembled, “ not to shed the blood of the | 
innocent any more.” A feeling of such solem- 
nity came upon those who heard her, that for 
some time all were confounded, and nota spirit 
seemed able to rise, or a tongue to speak 
against her. At last Edward Rawson, whose 
name is connected with almost every act of| 
wrong and outrage Friends suffered at Boston, | 
roused himself, and endeavoured to cheer up 
the rest. ‘ What,” said he, “shall we oi 
daunted by such an one as this? Come, give 
us a dram.” 

Hannah was committed to prison, where she | 
was retained, until one of the merchants of 
Boston, John Richbel, petitioned for her re- 
lease, and obtained it. 

Mary and Hannah Wright, it appears, | 








gation, and they were haled out, and being 
committed to prison, were retained there about 
amonth. On the 4th of the Sixth month they 
were brought before the governor and magis- 
trates, and, after a hearing, the following sen- 
tence was pronounced: “ Margaret Brewster, 
you are to have your clothes stript off to the 
middle, and to be tied to a cart’s tail at the 
South meeting-house, and to be drawn through 
the town, and to receive twenty stripes upon 
your naked body.” To this Margaret meekly 
said, “* The will of the Lord be done: I am 
contented,” 
condemned to be tied at the cart’s tail, and 
drawn through the town, but they were spared 
the whipping. 

Mary Wright, Hannah Wright, and Lydia 
Wright, were all of them ministers of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, and, to promote his king- 
dom, travelled in various parts of the Ameri- 
can continent. 

Mary married Samuel Andrews, and with 
her husband and family settled at Mansfield, 
being among the first who came into the west 
of New Jersey. Of their respective services in 


Truth, and governed them thereby; in which 
they were a good example to me, and their 
tender love and care over me, as well as their 
wholesome admonition, ‘brought me in my 
young days to inquire after God, that holy 
being. Even when I was but a child, I began 
to think of God, and that | had a duty to per- 
form to him ; and | was afraid that sin would 
grow in me; for I found inclinations in myself 
to vanity, which the Spirit of God showed me 
were forbidden of him. 

“‘ When I was about nine or ten years old, 
I would often get alone, and bewail my condi- 
tion, because sin grew in me, and | wanted 
| power to serve God. So I cried to the Lord 
|for strength; and sometimes my heart was 
broken into great tenderness. I saw that the 
| Lord called for my whole heart, to render obe- 
dience to that Light which showed me sin, and 


Lydia Wright and the rest, were | reproved me for evil; and that then I should 


_ have strength to cease from evil, and to do well ; 
in which I should have peace. But then the 
devil stood up with these reasonings ;—that I 
was too young’to be so reserved as I must be, 
if | hearkened to the reproofs of the Light,— 
that I should have no more pleasure here,— 
and that I should be hated of young people. 
For, said the subtle serpent, this Light con- 





[omnes thee for every small thing,——and thou 
/ must live in bondage all thy days. So he would 


| keep me in this condition, and allow that when 


I was grown to be a man, and married, then I 





the church we know little, but have evidence| might hearken to the Light, and it would be 
that they had the love and esteem of faithful| easier for me. But the pure Witness would 
Friends. From the testimony of their son Ed- | arise in my heart, and say, How knowest thou 
ward, we learn, that they maintained a watch- | whether thou shalt live to be a man; for some 
ful care over their children, and were religious- | die when they are but children? This would 
ly concerned that they might be brought in| cause fear to take hold of me; and sometimes 
their youthful days to inquire after God, if hap-| I thought to give up to the Lord, and leave all 
ly they might find him. the world; but as my inclinations to vanity 

Samuel Andrews was one of those who in| grew stronger and stronger, so my sorrows in- 
1692 signed the testimony of the Yearly Meet-| creased daily ; for judgment took hold of me 


were not the only sufferers for conscience’ sake | ing of Philadelphia against George Keith. At} for sin, and I groaned under the burden that 


in this family. 


About the commencement of| what time Samuel and Mary Andrews deceas- 


was upon me ; nevertheless, a secret hope was 


the Fifth month, in the year 1677, their sister|ed, the writer of this has no means of ascer- 
Lydia accompanied Margaret Brewster, a| taining, but it was about the year 1700. Their 





Friend of Barbadoes, who went to Boston un- 
der a concern of mind to bear testimony against 
a law of that colony to enforce “the oath of 
fidelity.’ This law, which appears to have 
been made purposely to oppress the Quakers, 
had these penalties against those who would 
not take the oath: viz., “they should be disa- 
bled from impleading any at law, from recov- 
ering any debt, or receiving any protection 
from the government.” 

Margaret Brewster delivered a short warning 
in writing to the governor, against this attempt 


son Edward, of whom we are about offering a 
biographical sketch, gave way in his youth to 
the temptations of the evil one, and ran into 
wild courses, which brought great grief and 
sorrow to his parents. He has left behind him 
an account of his convincement, an abstract of 
which was published many years ago by An- 
thony Benezet. We give it in Edward’s own 
language. 





* This sickness, which was called the Black Pox, 
came in due season, cutting off many of the people. 


raised in me that the Lord would, at some time, 
deliver me out of my bondage, 

“Yet, as I grew in years, vanity increased 
upon me, oak I took great delight in music 
and mirth, and by this means would strive to 
stifle the Witness of God in my heart; till, at 
length, the Lord quite left me to myself, so that 
whatever J did, I was not reproved as formerly. 
But this produced great sorrow in me ; for now 
I thought that my day was over; and those 
thoughts made me cry out, Lord, what will be- 
come of me? And I thought that if I was like 
the dumb beasts, I should be better than 1 was 
in that state. But thé Lord’s Witness would 
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arise in me again, and testify against my ways ; For“ The Friend.” |ed to inhabit thereaway, he accordingly re- 
then was I glad because | felt the judgments of HISTORY moved his family up thither. Soon after him 
the Lord upon me; for I had a belief that it OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE _{ several families of Friends followed. They 
must be through judgment I must be redeem-| “ People called Quakers’ im Pennsylvania. | held meetings at each others’ houses for some 
ed. BY SAMUEL SMITH. time, till no or increasing, they built a 

« When I was wn to man’s estate, and ; ' meeting-house. e lands being laid out into 
was married, atte Lord required me to ful- ete eee townships, the place where he dwelt fell in 
fil my promise, in giving up to be passive in} John Scarborough, of London, coach-maker,|Solebury, but the meeting-house in Bucking- 
his hand;:but my heart was the same as be-|coming into the country in the year 1663, | ham, by which name it since goes, and is now 
fore. For though I strove in my own strength | brought with him his son, of the same name,/become a large congregation. This Jobn 
to perform worship to God, yet I was taken | then a youth, and taking up a tract of land in Scarborough was kind to the Indians, and used 
captive by the old serpent at his will, and temp- | Middletown aforesaid, became one of the first|to say they were a sensible people, had an hon- 
tations were too strong for mes Then I left off | settlers in those parts, and, remained there till/est principle, and from his acquaintance with 
going to meetings, to take my swing in the | about the latter end of this year, when he em-| them, he had perceived they acknowledged an 
world, and to presume upon the mercies of|barked for his native country again, with an | Almighty Supreme Being, whom they called a 
God; but was afraid to run too far, because | intent to bring his wife and family, tospendthe | good Manetta or Spirit, that would reward 
there remained a secret belief or hope that God | remaining part of his days in peace, and in the jthem if they did well, and that they should 
would bring me back, through judgments. | enjoyment of that freedom and liberty of con-|then live with him after death; and that, on 
Sometimes the Lord would meet with me in| science to worship in the manner he was per- 


a er-|the other’ hand, there was another Manetta, or 
the midst of all my mirth, and stop me in my |suaded to be his duty, which had been denied|evil Spirit, that was beneath, to whom they 
vain song, saying in my heart, Thy voice and | him in his own country ; having been several | must go after death, if their deeds were evil. 


tongue were not made for that use, but to hon- | times imprisoned, and suffered much persecu-| In this year, John Chapman, with his wife 
our God withal; and that he would turn my’ tion and hardship on those accounts. During] and family, came from England, in a ship of 
mirth and song into weeping. The hand|his stay here, provisions being sometimes| which Daniel Toes was master. Meeting with 
of the Lord seemed against me in all|scarce, he had occasion to remark the provi-|bad weather at sea, they put into Maryland, 
things, both within and without; for, in my dences of God towards himself, and those near and there met with Phineas Pemberton, whose 
worldly affairs, crosses and losses, with great | him, in some unexpected supplies of that kind ;} father-in-law, James Harrison, had made a 
afflictions attended me, in many ways; and [| particularly in the first year, when they were| purchase in Bucks county of five thousand 
did confess in myself that it was God’s justice | most put to it, the wild pigeons came in such | acres, part of which he got surveyed in Wrights- 
on me because of my rebellion and disobedi- | numbers, that the air was sometimes darkened| town, by which means the said Chapman had 
ence. So the Lord followed me until my mu-| by their flight; and flying low, those that had} gained some knowledge of the country there- 


sic became a burden to me, and I grew weary |no other means to take them, sometimes sup-| abouts, and, after viewing the land, purchased 
of sin.” 


[Not only was the Lord pleased to visit him | flew, and salting up what they could not ante 
immediately by his Holy Spirit, but also|they served them for bread and meat in one.|any English settlements. From Maryland, he 
through the instrumentality of his servants. In They were thus supplied, at times, for the first /and his family came round by water up the 
the Fourth month, 1698, Thomas Chalkley,|two or three years, by which time they had) Delaware to the place then Phineas Pember- 
then on a religious visit to Friends in America, | raised sufficient out of the ground by their own|ton’s, near the Falls, who had already got a 
held a meeting under some trees at Crosswicks. | labour ; those settlers had at this time neither | handsome settlement, and entertained the new- 
This meeting Edward attended, and according | horses nor plough, but tilled the ground with} comers with brotherly kindness. - Going from 
to his own ¢onfession, “ wats mightily reached | hoes. The natives were remarkably kind to| thence to their intended settlement at Wrights- 
to.” But not minding that which inwardly in-| them, in supplying them with such provisions |town aforesaid, in about twelve months a(ter- 


structed him, he soon forgot his convictions,|as they could spare, and were otherwise ser-)wards he had two sons at a birth, whence 
and removing to Egg Harbour, thought in that | viceable in many respects. 





considerably the furthest back in the woods of 





plied themselves by throwing at them as they /and settled there; that part being at this timg. 


wild country to take his full of iniquity, with- 
out meeting with any who would reprove him. 
He was passionately fond of music, and very 
dexterous in the use of a fiddle; this was a 
great recommendation to the few white persons 
who were then found in thoseparts. His prin- 
cipal companions were Indians, and his com- 
rades being too much like himself, the chief of 
their business seemed to be the getting up idle 
diversions. Edward proceeds in his account.] 
(Conclusion next week.) 








Avoid pride as you would avoid the devil ; | 





Chapman took occasion to call the place Twins- 
Having made some improvements on his|borough. The Indians were now numerous 
plantation, and got things ready for his voyage, | hereabouts, and used to frequent Chapman’s 
leaving his son under the care of a Friend, he| house in great companies, as they had occasion 
set sail for England ; but finding his wife, who| to pass that way, but behaved themselves civil- 
was of another persuasion, not willing to ven-|ly. One of their chiefs, however, one day com- 
ture with him, and persecution beginning to|ing to him, in an angry tone told him it was 
cease, he did not return again, but after some| their land he was settled on, pointing to a small 
time giving his possessions to his son, with aj distance, where he said the bounds of the Eng- 
particular charge, by letters, to fear God, and|lish purchase were, and borrowing an axe, 
mind the Truth he was convinced of; he told| marked a line to the south-east of his house, 
him withal, that he believed it to be the Lord’s|and went away without giving him any further 
doing to dispose of him in that manner, and| trouble at that time ; and the proprietor’s com- 


eel 


that he would bless him, and make him ser-| missioners soon after making a second pur- 
remembering you must die, and consequently | viceable, if he continued faithful to him ; con- 


those things must die with you that could be | cluding with this particular charge, that when 
any temptation to pride; and that there is a|it should be well with him, to be sure to be 
judgment follows, at which you must give an | kind to the poor Indians, who had been kind to 
account, both for what you have enjoyed and | them, when they were in great need. His son, 
done.— Penn. remaining with the Friend with whom he was 
left, afterwards settled at Middletown, on the 
Business is a gulf when followed to excess, | place given to him by his father, and in time 
that swallows up every idea but the desire for| had something to say in public meetings. In 
riches. the year 1700, he removed further up into the 
_— wilderness, as about Buckingham and Solebury 

Our imaginary height is fixed by ourselves.| was then accounted. He first went up alone 
Our real station is the average between the|to view the land; and receiving confirmation, 
opinions of our friends and enemies.—Bayley. | as he thought, that it was his place to remove, 
—— and that there would be a religious people rais- 


chase, prevented any uneasiness for the future. 
This purchase was to extend as far back in 
the woods as a man could walk in a day and 
a half, and being made and walked out in the 
year 1686. On the 19th and 20th days of 
September, 1737, it was walked out a second 
time by James Yates, (son of James Yates, 
who was said to have walked it out at first,) 
and Solomon Jennings, attended by Timothy 
Smith, sheriff of the county, Benjamin East- 
burn, Nicholas Scull and John Chapman, sur- 
veyors, three Indians, and sundry other per- 
sons. 

From the time the land was first laid out, 
the Indians were very kind to Chapman and 
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his family, and the other settlers that came 
after him, and often supplied them with corn 
and other provisions, which here, as in other 
places, were many times very scarce, and hard 
to be got. In one of those scarce times, Chap- 
man’s eldest daughter, Mara, supplied his fam- 
ily by an unexpected incident. Being near 
Neshamony Creek, she heard an uncommon 
noise, like the bleating of something in distress, 








THE FRIEND. 





composed of divers particular meetings, consis- 


ting of the Friends of Taconey or Oxford, 
Poetquessing, the Welsh Friends, and those 
nigh the city on the other side of the Schuyl- 
kill, together with Friends of the meeting of 
Philadelphia. And in a few years the Friends 
of Plymouth, Byberry, and Dublin or Abington 
joined them. 

This year, James Martin, a worthy public 


and going forward to see the occasion, found a} Friend from England, came on a religious visit 
Jarge buck on which a wolf had just before|to the meetings in these provinces, and others 
seized, and it having got from him, had fled | on the continent, who stayed several years in 


for safety into the creek, just under a high | 


the country, and ‘whose diligent labours of 


bank, and being somewhat hurt, but in a great-| love were well received. 


er ‘fright, it stood still till she alighted, took the 


1685.—Thomas Olive and Edward Luffe, 


halter from the beast she rode, and with a stick | in the year 1685, visited the meetings of their 
put it over his horns, and secured him till more | brethren in Maryland, on Truth’s accouat. 


help came, on which the wolf retired ; the buck 
being large and fat, was serviceable to the fam- 
ily. Abraham and Joseph Chapman, the twins 
before-mentioned, being then boys about nine 
or ten years old, one evening going to hunt 
their cattle, came across an Indian in the 
woods, who told them to go back, or they 
would be lost; in a little time, taking his ad- | 
vice, they went back, but it was within night 
before they got home, where they found the 
Indian, who careful lest they should have lost 
themselves, had repaired thither in the night 
to see. And their parents, about that time, go- 
ing to the Yearly Meeting, and leaving a young 
family at home, the Indians would come every 
day to see that nothing was amiss among them. 
Such, in many instances, was the treatment of 
the natives of the country, in the original set- 
tlement of it. 

Anne, the second daughter of John Chap- 
man, in the year 1699 came forth in the min- 
istry, and travelled on that account several 
times through New England, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, in Ame- 
rica, and through England, Ireland and Wales, 
in Europe. 


Cuaprer VI.—A meeting-house at Philadelphia built. 
The visits. of James Marshall, Thomas Olive, and 
Edward Luffe. Arrival and death of, and testimo- 
nies concerning Robert and Jane Owen. A meet- 
ing-house built at Burlington. Death of John 
Skien, Yearly Meeting agreed to be held alter- 
nately at Burlington and Philadelphia. Care to pre- 
vent strong liquors being sold to the Indians, and 
means used for their instruction. Arrival of man 
Friends from Germany and Holland. Death of 
Christopher Taylor. Arrival of Rowland Ellis, and 
settlement of others from Wales. T'wo letters from 
William Penn to the scttlers, 


Friends of the Quarterly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia having had the building of a meeting- 
house in the city, under consideration for two 
years past, it was not fully concluded on till 
this year, when at a Quarterly Meeting held in 
the Sixth month, it was agreed that one should 
be built at the centre, being the middle between 
the Delaware and Schuylkill; the building to 
be of brick, and its dimensions sixty feet long 
and forty broad ; but for some reasons these 
were the next year altered to fifty feet long, 
and thirty-six wide ; of which dimensions the 
house was ordered to be built with all expedi- 
tion, and was accordingly in some time finish- 
ed fit to meet in, and meetings were there held 
till the Bank meeting-house was built in the 
year———. This Quarterly Meeting was now 


(To be continued.) 





The religion of Jesus, with all its self-deni- 
als, virtues, and devotions, is very practicable. 
— Watts. 
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LINES 


WRITTEN ON THE WESTERN SHORE OF THE SCHUYLKILL 
RIVER, ABOVE FAIRMOUNT. 


For “* The Friend.” 


*Tis Autumg, and the sun, meek-eyed and pale, 
heds through the hazy air a lovely day. 

The fresh-toned breeze is whistling through the wood, 

Yet bears it such a breath of the warm south 

As tempers it to softness. The young frost, 

Hath painted with a pencil of rich dies 

Bush, thicket, tree, in new and changeful brightness. 

The oaks are clad in robes of sober brown, 

Touched with a living blush of richer red, 

And lightened here and there with orange hues, 

The maple hath a yellow vesture on 

Brightening to orange, deepening to rich purple. 
“he is smiling in its scarlet robe, 

And like a rich rose amid thousand flowers, 

Draws the pleased glances to its royal beauty. 

As yet the willow holds its summer hue, 

And the tall poplars, by yon ruined walls, 

Though dead a-top, look freshly green below. 

The cedar and the pine, with fadeless robes, 

Stand beautiful upon yon hill’s fair brow, 

On whose glad sides the many-coloured woods 

Fling out their richest drapery. At my feet 

Rolls, voiceless, the broad water towards its fall. 

See by its farther margin, how the stream 

Glows with the glorious tintings of the wood, 

Which waves bright leaves above it. Down below 

Fairmount, in beauty and magnificence, 

By distance softened, like some fairy isle, 

With palace, bower, and hill o’erhung with green, 


y | Sits queenly o’er the waters. By her side, 


Spanning the river like a gossamer’s web, 

The wire-held bridge flings its light, graceful arch. 
The hum of the far waterfall rolls up 

Mellow and spirit-soothing, and the ear 

Catches faint murmuring of busy toil 

From the dim, distant city. On the hills, 

And by the water’s edge, the hand of taste 

Hath reared full many a summer-house, whose spires 
Look beautiful amid the bright-leaved woods. 

The fields as yet are lovely with rank grass, 

Which autumn rains, and the unwonted warmth, 
Have called up from the rich and generous earth. 


Oh, what a scene to waken in the heart 
Of the true lover of the beautiful, 
Thanksgiving unto God, whose bounty sends 
The bright, the lovely, the magnificent, 
To stir man’s heart with gladness. When the soul, 
Retiring from the tumults of the world, 
Is thus amid creation’s lovely things, 
An inward hymn of holy gratitude, 
Vibrates the heart to melody. The tongue 
May give no utterance, yet the inward joy, 
Swells heavenward, bearing upward praise and 
prayer. 
Then let me muse in silent, grateful thought, 


And from the sweet of this hour, 
Draw fresh incitement in the path of duty, 
Thus shall I strength to bear the cross ;— 
To praise my Savour by a life of truth ;— 
ee im by a death of peace ;— 
And for his saving, sanctifying grace, 
To yield a whole eternity of love. 
Tenth month, 1845. 


——_———— 


Parents.— What if God should place in your 
hand a diamond, and tell you to inscribe on it 
a sentence which should be read at the last 
day, and shown there as an index of your own 
thoughts and feelings; what care, what cau- 
tion, would you exercise in the selection! Now 
this is what God has done. He has placed be- 
fore you immortal minds, more imperishable 
than the diamond, on which you are about to 
inscribe every day and every hour, by your 
instructions, by your spirit, or by your exam- 
ple, something which will remain, and be ex- 
hibited for, or against you, at the judgment-day. 

Examine yourselves—your thoughts—~your 
actions—your example. Are you teaching 
your offspring through any, or all of these me- 
diums, to strive to become more important, 
more wise, more opulent than their neighbours ? 
that thereby they may be looked upon, and 
looked up to, as superior to most? or are you 
often reminding them of the virtuous “ beg- 
gar,” that God, the unslumbering Judge, com- 
missioned “His angels to convey into Abra- 
ham’s bosom ?”—Extract. 








A Stated Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible As- 
sociation of Friends within the limits of Had- 
donfield Quarterly Meeting, will be held at 
Cropwell meeting-house, on Second-day, the 
3d of Eleventh month, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

The Committee of Correspondence to meet 
two hours previous, at the same place. 


Naraanret N. Sroxss, Sec’ry. 








Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Uwchlan, 
Chester county, Pa., on Fifth-day, the 16th ultimo, 
Jonn G. Epo, of East Caln, to Janz P. Kine, of West 
Whiteland. 


, at Friends’ meeting-house, Haddonfield, N. 
J.,on Fifth-day, the 23d ultimo, Jonw B. Katcun, of 
Gloucester county, to Resgcca, daughter of Abel Hill- 
man, of the former place. 





a Ee 


{Several Obituaries, intended for to-day’s paper, 
have been unavoidably laid over until next week.) 


Diep, on Fourth-day morning, the Ist ultimo, after 
a short but distressing illness, which she bore with pa- 
tience and resignation, Exizasern, wife of William 
Hilles, in the sixty-second year of her age, a member 
and overseer of E rankford Monthly and particular 
meeting. 


——, at his residence near Springborough, Warren 
county, Ohio, on the 2d of Tenth month last, James 
H. Stanton, of lingering disease, having been afflicted 
for more than twelve years. He bore his sufferings 
with Christian fortitude to the last, frequently and 
feelingly expressing his entire resignation to the will 
of his Creator. 





, at West-town, Chester county, Pa., on the 
19th of Tenth month last, Janz Menpennat, wife of 
Cyrus Mendenhall, in the fifty-fifth year of her age. 


as 
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